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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
In millions of U.S. dollars unless noted 


Actual Estim. Proj. 
1988 1989 1990 
Domestic Economy 

Population (mil., year-end) 19.9 20.1 20.3 
Population growth (PCT) 1.2 1.0 1.0 

GNP in current dollars 125,500 150,400 L7TiLSSTs 

Per Capita GNP ($) 6, 333 7,518 8,498 
Real GNP growth (NT$ terms) 7.8 72 7.2 
Consumer price pct change Les 4.7 3.9 


Production and Employment 
Labor force (millions) 
Unemployment rate (average) 
Industrial production, % change 
Govt. oper. balance as % of GNP 


Balance of Payments 

Exports (fob) 66,205 72,000 

Imports (cif) 52,249** 58,000 

Trade surplus 13,956** 14,000 

Current account balance 10,500 10,500 

Foreign direct investment 1,600 1,500 

External public debt (12/31) 1,000 500 
Debt-service paid 970 600 
Debt-service ratio as pct of 3 0.5 
exports (goods and services) 

Forex reserves (year-end) 72,000 70,000 

Average NT$/US$ exchange rate 26.4 25.0-26.0 


Foreign Investment Approvals 
Total (since 1952) 11,042 14,000 
U.S. (since 1952) 3,215 3,800 
U.S. share (pct) 29.1 27.1 


U.S.-Taiwan Trade 
Exports to U.S. (fob) 23,431 23,995 24,800 
Imports from U.S. (cif) 10,124* 11,995 14,100 
Trade surplus 13,307* 12,000 10,700 
U.S. share of exports 38.7 36.2 34.4 
U.S. share of imports 21.6 2259 24.3 


Principal Imports from the U.S. (1988): gold ($2,878), electronic/electrical 
goods ($1,926), chemicals ($1,693), machinery ($788), corn ($541), soybean 


($527), food/wine/cigarettes ($525). 


Principal Exports to the U.S. (1988): electronic/electrical goods ($7,012), 
machinery ($2,859), textiles/apparel ($2,829), footwear ($2,320), 


toys/sporting goods ($1,747). 


* Excluding a million in Central Bank gold imports. 


** Excluding $18 million in Central Bank gold imports. 
Note: Taiwan trade data may not agree with U.S. data. 
Source: Directorate General of Budget, Accounting and Statistics. 





SUMMARY/ INTRODUCTION* 


Taiwan's economy grew a healthy 7.2 percent in 1989, chiefly due 
to buoyant consumer spending. Taiwan should be able to sustain 
7-percent growth in 1990 if labor shortage and other constraints can 
be overcome to boost lagging public consumption and investment... 
Domestic demand contributed more than net foreign demand to economic 
growth in 1989. The economy underwent significant structural 
change, with services expanding faster than industry and 
agriculture. Conventional, labor-intensive industries shrank, while 
heavy- and technology-intensive industries expanded. Given Taiwan's 
relatively strong economic performance, per capita GNP surpassed the 
$7,000 mark during 1989. 


While local authorities are continuing to boost demand, Taiwan 
remains a trade-oriented economy, with nearly half of its GNP 
derived from the export of goods and services. On the merchandise 
trade account, Taiwan's global exports ($66.2 billion) rose 9.3 
percent in 1989, compared with 13 percent growth in 1988. Imports 
($52.2 billion) were up 11.7 percent, far below 1988's 35.3-percent 
growth rate. With sharply lower import growth, Taiwan's global 
trade surplus turned around from a 27.5-percent drop in 1988 to a 
l.l-percent rise in 1989. Nonetheless, sizeable capital outflows 
led to an overall balance-of-payments deficit in the second quarter 
of 1989--for the first time in nine years. These outflows were 
largely the result of a stable foreign exchange rate and the ongoing 
relocation of labor-intensive industries abroad. 


Although Taiwan's global trade surplus rose in 1989, the 
U.S.-Taiwan trade gap continued to narrow--down 9.8 percent from 
1988 on an ex-gold basis, according to Taiwan data. This result 
almost met the 10-percent cut targeted for 1989 by Taiwan's Trade 
Action Plan (TAP). In March 1989, Taiwan authorities announced the 
TAP in an effort to cut the U.S.-Taiwan trade gap by 10 percent 
annually between 1989 and 1992, and to address other bilateral trade 
issues, 


During 1989, the American Institute in Taiwan (AIT) and the 
Coordination Council for North American Affairs (CCNAA)** held 
several consultations on issues such as trade liberalization, 


* This report was prepared in February 1990. 

** The United States and Taiwan do not have diplomatic relations, so 
there is no embassy in Taipei. Instead, cultural and commercial 
relations between the peoples of Taiwan and the United States are 
conducted by the American Institute in Taiwan (AIT), a private, 
nonprofit organization with offices in Virginia, Taipei and 
Kaohsiung, and the Coordinational Council for North American Affairs 
(CCNAA). 
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strategic trade controls, driftnet fishing, and intellectual 
property rights (IPR). Progress made in these and past talks set 
several milestones in 1989: significant tariff cuts, minimal 
Central Bank intervention in the foreign exchange market, the 
creation of an IPR-policy coordination unit, a good start towards a 
copyright protection agreement, bilateral driftnet fishing and 
audiovisual works agreements, an amended Banking Law expanding the 
scope of foreign banking business, and permission for foreign 
securities firms to apply to establish branches on Taiwan. These 
results are mutually beneficial. The next round of AIT/CCNAA 
talks--reviewing progress on Taiwan's TAP--is scheduled for March 
1990. 


As 1989 closed, money supply was growing at a 5.5-percent annual 
rate--far below the 25-percent growth rate posted at the end of 
1988. Some speculative capital had left Taiwan due to the relative 
Stability of the New Taiwan dollar (NT$) to U.S. dollar (US$) 
exchange rate since April. These developments have reduced the 
problem of excess liquidity and have begun to stabilize the real 
estate and stock markets. Just as importantly, slower money supply 
growth has begun to abate upward price pressures. Finally, the 
ruling Kuomintang (KMT) won around 59 percent of the popular vote in 
the December general elections for legislative and municipal posts, 
while the main opposition Democratic Progressive Party (DPP) 
garnered some 30 percent of the vote. These results may spur 
additional action on environmental protection, a national health 
insurance system, and continued economic liberalization and 
internationalization in 1990. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION 


GNP Growth: Taiwan's economy grew a moderate 7.2 percent in 
1989, down slightly from 7.8 percent in 1988 and well below the 
11.9 percent posted in 1987, according to preliminary Taiwan data. 
Taiwan's 1989 growth rate is similar to those of the other Asian 
"little dragons"--Hong Kong, Singapore, and South Korea. Domestic 
demand continued to contribute more than net foreign demand 
(including the trade balance and net factor income from abroad) to 
economic growth. The economy underwent significant structural 
change, with services expanding faster than industry and 
agriculture. Conventional, labor-intensive industries shrank, while 
heavy- and technology-intensive industries expanded. Given Taiwan's 
relatively strong economic performance, per capita GNP surpassed the 
$7,000 mark in 1989. 


Foreign Trade: While the local authorities are trying hard to 
boost domestic demand, Taiwan remains a trade-oriented economy--with 
nearly half of its GNP derived from the export of goods and 
services. On the merchandise trade side, Taiwan's global exports 
($66.2 billion) rose 9.3 percent in 1989, compared with 13 percent 
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growth in 1988, according to preliminary data. Imports 

($52.2 billion) were up 11.7 percent, far below 1988's 35 .3-percent 
growth rate. With sharply lower import growth, Taiwan's global 
trade surplus reversed from a 27.5-percent drop in 1988 to a 
1.l-percent rise in 1989. Despite a current account surplus, 
sizeable capital outflows led to an overall balance-of-payments 
deficit in the second quarter of 1989--for the first time in nine 
years. This outflow was principally due to the departure of 
speculative capital and the ongoing relocation of labor-intensive 
industries to low-wage offshore locations. 


The Strong New Taiwan Dollar: After rising 43.5 percent against 
the U.S. dollar between September 1985 and December 1988, the New 
Taiwan dollar (NT$) rose a further 10.4 percent up to April 1989. 
Since then, the New Taiwan dollar to U.S. dollar exchange rate has 
fluctuated within a very narrow range, standing at 26.17:1 at the 
end of December. The New Taiwan dollar's appreciation since late 
1985 is second only to that of the Japanese yen. In contrast to its 
intensive intervention in 1988 and earlier, the Central Bank (CB) 
largely refrained from such actions in 1989. In November, the CB 
reentered the market to slow depreciation of the New Taiwan dollar 
against the U.S. dollar. 


Monetary Policy and Inflation: As 1989 closed, money supply was 
growing at a 5.5-percent annual rate--far below the 25-percent 


growth rate posted at the end of 1988. Slower money growth has 
reduced the problem of excess liquidity and has begun to stabilize 
the real estate and stock markets. Just as importantly, tighter 
money supply growth has curbed upward price pressures. The 
inflation rate as measured by the Consumer Price Index fell from an 
annual rate £ 5.9 percent in October--an eight-year record--to 

3.8 percent in November. Nonetheless, wage growth (15 percent) 
outstripped increases in labor productivity (11 percent), thus 
weakening Taiwan's export competitiveness. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1990 


Taiwan's economy may not achieve its 1990 target of 7-percent 
growth unless authorities succeed in boosting public consumption and 
investment. Domestic demand will have to pick up the slack as net 
external demand continues to decline as a driving force for economic 
growth. Labor shortages and other constraints must be overcome to 
complete long-delayed major public construction projects. 


Ongoing Structural Change: Several major changes in Taiwan's 
economic structure should continue in 1990. First, domestic demand 
(defined as national consumption, investment, and inventory 
increases) will continue to drive economic growth. Domestic 
demand's share of GNP has grown rapidly from 81 percent in 1987 to 
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89.8 percent in 1989 and is likely to reach 92.2 percent in 1990, 
according to Taiwan estimates, Second, the service sector should 
continue to expand faster than agriculture and industry. Services 
output as a share of gross domestic product (49.3 percent) exceeded 
that of the industrial sector (45.7 percent) for the first time in 
1988 and reached 51.4 percent in 1989. Finally, agriculture's share 
of GDP should continue to fall--from 4.9 percent in 1989 to 

4.6 percent in 1990, according to Taiwan estimates, 


Foreign Trade: Taiwan's global export growth is likely to 
weaken slightly in 1990 if world economic growth slows, 
Diversification into regional markets such as Southeast Asia and 
Eastern Europe may provide Taiwan with some added growth potential, 
offsetting slower export growth elsewhere. As in 1989, the global 
trade surplus for Taiwan is likely to remain persistently 
high--although some Taiwan authorities project an 8-percent 
reduction, Taiwan should be able to continue cutting its trade 
surplus with the United States, but a 10-percent cut will require 
continued diversification of Taiwan's export markets, further 
lowering of trade barriers, and the timely delivery of already 
programmed major project purchases from the United States. (See 
"Implications for the United States" section on page 9.) 


Monetary Policy and Inflation: Net capital outflows will likely 
continue in 1990 as conventional, labor-intensive industries are 
relocated offshore. These outflows will offset Taiwan's current 


account surplus and further reduce excess liquidity. Slower money 
growth--currently rising at a 5.5-percent annual rate--will help 
stabilize domestic prices in 1990. Growth in the Consumer Price 
Index should moderate--slowing from about 5 percent in 1989 to 

3-4 percent in 1990, according to Taiwan estimates. 


PROSPECTS FOR ADDITIONAL ECONOMIC REFORM 


In the December 1989 elections, the ruling Kuomintang (KMT) 
party won around 59 percent of the popular vote, while the main 
opposition Democratic Progressive Party (DPP) garnered some 
30 percent of the vote. These results may spur leaders to pursue 
additional political and economic reforms. Economic reforms include 
the greater allocation of tax revenues to local authorities, further 
tax cuts, additional environmental protection measures, earlier 
implementation of a national public health system, and the 
privatization of several state-run enterprises. Taiwan authorities 
have also given a high priority to the adoption of a Fair Trade 
Law. This law is intended to regulate a broad range of economic 
activities and includes antitrust, unfair competition, and consumer 
protection provisions. 
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After removing a 15-year ban on new securities firms in May 
1988, the authorities now plan to lift a ban on new private banks. 
The revised Banking Law passed the Legislative Yuan in July 1989, 
but bank reorganization is awaiting the promulgation of 
implementation rules, expected in 1990. The revised Banking Law 
also permits foreign banks a greater scope of business. In June, 
Taiwan's Securities and Exchange Commission (SEC) allowed foreign 
securities firms to apply to establish branch offices on Taiwan. In 
October 1989, the SEC received two applications from U.S. 
companies, U.S. financial firms look forward to additional steps by 


the Taiwan authorities to open up the domestic market to foreign 
competition in 1990. 


Privatization moves were launched in April 1989, with the 
Economic Ministry's sale of 2.3 percent of the shares of the 
state-owned China Steel Corporation. In July, the authorities 
announced a program to denationalize 19 public enterprises, 
including 5 banks, 3 insurance firms, 2 transport companies, and 
2 steel foundries. Employees and other interest groups oppose plans 
to privatize these enterprises--accounting for only a small number 
of state-run firms. Action has been postponed into 1990. 


INTERNATIONALIZATION ON THE MOVE 


Taiwan's policy of economic internationalization has gained 


renewed impetus in the past two years. Authorities are more 
actively encouraging outward investment. The Industrial Development 
and Investment Center, originally designed to promote foreign 
investment on Taiwan, now assists local investors to go offshore. 
Just as importantly, economic authorities are negotiating 
"investment guaranty agreements" with several developing countries 
as a means of promoting outward investment. Taiwan's International 
Economic Cooperation and Development Fund--established in 1988--also 
aims to extend economic aid to undeveloped countries. In addition, 
financial authorities are encouraging local banks to set up overseas 
offices in order to facilitate local businessmen's foreign 
investment planning. The state-owned Export-Import Bank set up its 
first foreign office in Indonesia in October 1989. 


Eastern Europe was a major focus of Taiwan's international- 
ization policy in 1989 and is likely to remain so in 1990. Taiwan 
authorities plan to open trade offices in some Eastern European 
countries (Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Yugoslavia), have 
eased visa restrictions on Eastern European visitors, and relaxed 
restrictions on travel, shipping, banking correspondence, and 
telecommunications with Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union, Vietnam, 
and mainland China. In 1989 Taiwan authorities approved direct 
trade with all socialist and communist nations except the Soviet 
Union, North Korea, Albania, Cuba, and mainland China. Preferential 
tariff treatment for some Eastern European nations is under 
consideration. 
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Taiwan--backed by its economic strength and the world's second 
largest foreign exchange reserves--is actively seeking to 
participate in international economic and financial organizations. 
After two years of absence, Taiwan returned to the annual conference 
of the Asian Development Bank in May 1989. In January 1990, Taiwan 
applied to accede to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
Looking ahead, Taiwan would like to be included in any Pacific Basin 
initiative (such as the Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation 
initiative) as well as additional programs of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development. 


Outward Investment Soars: As Taiwan more actively pursues an 
internationalization policy, the island's direct investment overseas 
has risen sharply. Direct outward investment (actual) surged in the 
first half of 1989 to $3.9 billion--almost equaling the $4.1 billion 
for calendar 1988 and far above the $0.7 billion in 1987. Among 
other investment shifts, manufacturers of conventional, low 
value-added products such as apparel, footwear, toys, and sporting 
goods have moved their factories offshore to low-wage Southeast 
Asian countries and mainland China. Taiwan's direct outward 
investment is now second only to Japan in some Southeast Asian 
nations and ranks first in the Philippines and Indonesia. As a 
result of investment diversification, the United States accounted 
for less than one-third of Taiwan's total investment overseas in 
1989--down from 86 percent in 1985. 


Inward Investment Rebounding: Direct inward investment (actual) 
totaled $0.7 billion in the first half of 1989--more than double the 
$0.3 billion recorded in the first half of 1988. Several locally 
based multinational firms boosted investment in the names of their 
overseas subsidiaries in order to benefit from tax incentives 
granted to foreign investors. U.S. investment reached $179 million 
in the first half of 1989--slightly exceeding U.S. investment for 
1988 as a whole. The average investment value is also significantly 
higher, indicating that U.S. investors may be shifting into more 
capital-intensive enterprises. This shift is especially apparent in 
the electronic and electrical appliance sectors where the average 
approved investment totaled $33 million in the first half of 1989 
compared with $6 million in 1988. 


Labor Shortages and Alien Workers: Taiwan is a full employment 
economy, with unemployment standing at 1.6 percent at the end of 
1989. The island continues to experience serious labor shortages, 
particularly in categories of unskilled labor. These shortages have 
caused long delays in several public construction projects and 
adversely affected domestic demand growth. As a result, labor 
authorities permitted contractors for public construction projects 
to import alien workers in October 1989, and the Council of Labor 
Affairs (CLA) will begin accepting foreign worker applications in 
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early 1990. Given its growing importance, the CLA may be elevated 
to the ministry level in 1990, but the Legislative Yuan has yet to 
adopt enabling legislation proposed in mid-1989. 


Pollution -- A Mounting Problem: Inadequate enforcement of 
pollution control and zoning laws has resulted in severe pollution 
problems on Taiwan. Industrial, commercial, residential, and 
agricultural land can be found in the same area. Hence, industrial 
pollution finds its way into water and crops for human consumption. 
Taiwan's air quality ranks among the worst in the world, chiefly due 
to the rapid growth in automobiles and motorcycles--most without 
catalytic converters--and the uncontrolled discharge of industrial 
fumes. Although the budget for Taiwan's Environmental Protection 
Agency has been increasing steadily every year, a clear, 
coordinated, and enforceable pollution control policy has yet to 
emerge. Just six months after a violent protest in October 1988, 
another large antipollution protest took place in the Linyuan 
petrochemical complex in Kaohsiung in May 1989. The antipollution 
mood apparently cast its vote during late 1989 general elections, 
sending strong antipollution candidates to the magistrate seats of 
three counties suffering from serious pollution. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


In March 1989, Taiwan announced the Trade Action Plan (TAP) to 
redress its trade imbalance with the United States over a four-year 
period (1989-92). Results in 1989 have generally tracked well with 
the TAP's targets. As planned, consumption and investment as a 
combined share of GNP rose from 87 percent in 1988 to 90 percent in 
1989, and the global merchandise and service trade surplus fell from 
13 to 10 percent of GNP. The average nominal tariff rate was lowered 
from 12.6 to 9.7 percent--exceeding the 10.3-percent level set in 
the plan. Further tariff cuts, including those for automobiles and 
other industrial products, went into effect on January 1, 1990. 
However, agricultural tariffs remain very high (averaging 
24 percent), and Taiwan authorities imposed bans on garlic and 
low-quality beef imports from September to December 1989. 


During 1989, Taiwan authorities--as promised in the TAP--opened 
air cargo terminals for foreign operation, permitted foreign banks 
to run savings and trust business, and accepted applications to 
allow three foreign securities firms to set up branch offices in the 
future. The authorities also made progress on new intellectual 
property rights (IPR) legislation, which, inter alia, led to 
Taiwan's shift from the Priority Watch List to the Watch List under 
the U.S. Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act of 1988. The 
American Institute in Taiwan looks forward to additional IPR 
measures, including Copyright and Patent Law amendments, in 1990. 
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Such steps are beneficial to Taiwan's own cultural and economic 
development, especially its transformation from a low-cost, 
labor-intensive economy to a high-technology-based economy. 


U.S.-Taiwan Trade: The United States remains Taiwan's largest 
trading partner, its largest export market, and its second largest 
import supplier after Japan. Nonetheless, the U.S. share of 
Taiwan's trade flows is adjusting to (1) past New Taiwan dollar 
appreciation, (2) ongoing structural changes in the Taiwan economy, 
and (3) Taiwan's efforts to liberalize its trade regime and 
diversify its export markets. Based on Taiwan data, the U.S. share 
of Taiwan's exports fell from 44.2 percent in 1987 to 36.2 percent 
in 1989, Southeast Asia, Hong Kong, and indirect trade with 
mainland China absorbed a correspondingly greater share of Taiwan 
exports during the same period. On the import side, U.S. products 
rose from 20.8 percent of total imports in 1987 to 22.9 percent in 
1989, Japan's share of Taiwan's total imports fell from 
34.1 percent to 30.8 percent during the same period. 


U.S.-Taiwan Trade Gap: Taiwan's growing imports from the United 
States have steadily reduced the two countries' trade gap since 
1987. Taiwan's imports from the United States ($12 billion) grew 
18.5 percent in 1989, sustaining double-digit growth following 
1988's explosive 46-percent growth on an ex-gold basis, Exports to 
the United States ($24 billion) rose 2.4 percent, reversing a 
1.8-percent drop in the comparable period of 1988. As a result, the 
bilateral trade surplus fell 9.8 percent compared with 1988 (Taiwan 
data). This result almost met the 10-percent cut targeted for 1989 
by Taiwan's Trade Action Plan. Taiwan should be able to continue 
cutting its trade surplus with the United States in 1990, but an 
additional 10-percent reduction will require greater market 
opportunities for U.S. exports to Taiwan. 


BEST PROSPECTS FOR U.S. EXPORTS 


U.S. firms will find major opportunities in pollution control, 
computer equipment, automated production equipment, tele- 
communications, home furnishings and appliances, transportation, 
scientific instruments, power, petrochemicals, and processed foods. 


Pollution Control: Taiwan is expected to invest $33 billion in 
pollution control and industrial waste disposal systems up to the 
year 2000. From July 1988 to June 1990, an estimated $355 million 
will be spent to control air pollution and $1.12 billion to control 
water pollution. Taiwan's Environmental Protection Agency is 
planning an island-wide pollution monitoring system. Between July 
1989 and June 1991, the authorities plan to invest $1.2 billion in 
solid waste disposal. Eight incinerators, 140 district and 
small-scale sanitary landfills, a computerized solid waste 
management system, and other resource recovery technologies will be 
purchased. 
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Computer Equipment: Sales of U.S. computer products are 
expected to grow 25 percent annually to $1.9 billion in 1991 as U.S. 
Suppliers capture 50 percent of the market. Sales of mainframes, 
small business computers, minicomputers, 32-bit microcomputers, and 
sophisticated peripherals will be brisk. 


Bids for a $88.9 million project in police command, control, 
communications equipment and information system (3C&I) are scheduled 
for the first quarter of 1990. Taiwan is also undertaking a 
$270 million island-wide computerized residential information 


system. In 1990, $65 million in hardware for this system will be 
procured. 


Automated Production Equipment: The automated production 
equipment market is projected to expand at an average annual rate of 
25 percent through 1992, to reach $8 billion. The greatest demand 
will be for CAD/CAM systems, automatic guided vehicles and automatic 
warehouse equipment, industrial robots, and NC/CNC machine tools. 


Industrial process control (IPC) imports may grow 16 percent per 
annum to $825 million by 1991. American suppliers should be highly 
competitive in the growing market for electronic/electric IPCs and 
computer-based control systems. 


Telecommunications: The Directorate General of 


Telecommunications will spend some $2 billion over the next few 
years on an island-wide digital network system. Procurement for 
1990, 1991, and 1992 is estimated at $400 million annually. 


Home Furnishing and Appliances: Textile imports are likely to 
increase at a rate of 20-25 percent annually through 1992, according 
to Taiwan estimates. Fibers, home furnishings, and floor coverings 
are good prospects for U.S. companies. U.S. home appliances such as 
refrigerators, washing machines, and air conditioners are extremely 
popular in Taiwan. Their 1989 sales will probably double the 1988 
level of $250 million. 


Transportation: The $15 billion Taipei rapid transit project, 
to be completed in 1999, will include several billion dollars worth 
of foreign procurement. The feasibility studies for the 
$2-$3 billion Kaohsiung Mass Rapid Transit System, the new deepwater 
harbor on Taiwan, and the west coast corridor high-speed railway are 
expected to be completed in one to two years. These projects will 
create engineering consulting service and major foreign purchase 
opportunities for U.S. firms. 


Imports of passenger cars grew nearly 170 percent in 1988 to 
79,485 units. Such growth is expected to continue as tariffs 
decline. The New Taiwan dollar appreciation has made all American 
models more competitive. Steady growth is also projected for jeeps, 
buses with diesel engines, and light trucks with gasoline engines. 
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Scientific Instruments: Sales of laboratory and scientific 
instruments--totaling $688 million in 1988--could increase 
25-30 percent per year through 1992. Best sales opportunities 
include analytic instruments, electronic instruments, and material 
testing equipment. 


The National Defense Medical Center will begin medical equipment 
planning in December 1991 for its $400 million medical center 
project. Medical equipment purchases will amount to $107 million. 
The Veterans General Hospital is continuing with the second phase of 
its procurement program totaling $42 million. 


Power Plants: The Taiwan Power Company's (Taipower) plan to 
build a fourth nuclear power plant had initially been slated for 
final approval by July 1990. However, it is now facing stiff 
opposition from newly elected local officials and environmental 
groups. If the plant is approved, foreign equipment purchases would 
amount to $4.2 billion. Taipower also plans to purchase 
$825 million worth of air pollution control equipment between 1989 
and 1993 for its thermal power plants and coal handling yards. 
Taipower will automate its transmission control system over the next 
seven years at a cost of $500 million, including $240 million in 
foreign procurement. 


Petrochemical Plants: Foreign companies will be allowed to bid 
on Chinese Petroleum Corporation projects totaling $4.6 billion 
through mid-1990. Formosa Plastics Corporation recently received 
permission to begin construction of a $240 million naphtha cracker 
plant in Kuanyin, which will entail $100 million in equipment 
purchases in 1990. The $1.3 billion Formosa Plastics petrochemical 
complex at Point Comfort, Texas, will offer U.S. suppliers huge 
equipment procurement opportunities in 1990. 


Processed Foods: Tariffs on high-value added agricultural 
products will be lowered gradually in accordance with the TAP. 
Sales of imported fruit juices, fruits, and convenience foods 
increased significantly in 1989 and are expected to continue growing 
in 1990. 


TDP GRANTS 


The U.S. Trade and Development Program (TDP) actively assists 
U.S. firms to market on Taiwan. U.S. firms seeking to expand their 
sales to Taiwan should contact the AIT Economic/Commercial Section 
for further details. 





TRADE SHOWS 


The American Institute in Taiwan will sponsor several trade 
events from December 1989 through December 1990: 


DATE NAME OF EVENT 


Dec. 31 -Jan 2 Home Appliances & Furnishings 
Mar. 12 - 16 Food Industry 
APR. 3 - 7 Travel 


Apr. 26 27 Pollution Control Show 

May 14 18 Autos & Auto Parts 

Jun. 6 12 Computex '90 

Jun. 21 25 Taipei Tech 

JGhe 2 5 Automatic Machinery Show 
Jui. § 15 Building Materials Show 
November Intern, Electro-Optics Expo 
November Medical Exhibition 


Key: TWTC -— Taipei World Trade Center 
SA - Sungshan Airport 
CM/TU - College of Medicine, National Taiwan 
University. 
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A Basic Guide to Exporting tells you how to penetrate profit- 
able international markets and how to get the information and as- 
sistance you need to get started. Discusses export strategy, market 
research, financing, customs benefits, product packaging, and 


much more. 158 pages, illustrated. 
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Award 
‘The Quest for 
Excellence” 


Only $49.00/year 
(24 issues) 


Order now... 


Order Processing Code 


*3078 


LJ YES, I want to export profitably. Send me. . . 


Stay ahead of the curve with 
Business America, 
The Magazine of International Trade. 


Get up-to-date information on business opportunities abroad from 
Business America. Designed to help businesses like yours succeed 
in world markets, each biweekly issue provides information on trade 
opportunities, “how-to” information on reaching overseas buyers, 
and contacts for more assistance and advice. It also offers discussions 
of current U.S. export policy, news of Government actions affecting 
trade, market intelligence from worldwide commercial service posts, 
and much more. Available by annual subscription. 


Charge your order. (Gy : 
It’s easy! oz 


To fax your orders and inquiries—(202) 275-0019 


LJ A Basic Guide to Exporting, S/N 003-009-00487-0, at $8.50 each 
LJ Business America, List ID is CRTD, at $49.00 each for one year 


The total cost of my order is $ _____. Prices include regular domestic postage and handling and are subject to change. 


International customers please add 25%. 
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